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THE PITH OF IT 


W HEN the delegates gather at Seattle for the 

fortieth National Conference of Charities 
they will discover how rapid has been the march 
of social advance in the Pacific Northwest in 
the last few years. In Washington fourteen out 
of 188 bills passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature had to do with matters of social interest. 
‘Poo: 


[NX Seattle itself the most important social event 
in the last few months has been the appoint- 

ment of Richard Hayter as general manager of 

the Charity Organization Society. Pp. 365, 379. 


REGON, not to be outdone by Washington, 
kept pace bv passing legislation on such 
subjects as sterilization, widows’ pensions, the 
minimum wage ard workmen’s compensation. 
P. 366. 


A FTER deliberating all one night the jury, 

which has been hearing the evidence on the 
charge of a conspiracy to injure the textile strik- 
ers at Lawrence by “planting” dynamite, ac- 
quitted William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company. The jury disagreed 
as to whether Frederick E. Atteaux, a dye manu- 
facturer, was guilty or not, but found Dennis J. 
Collins, who turned state’s evidence, guilty on 
two of the six counts of the indictment. 


ITH 1,000 silk strikers on the stage, a silk 
mill represented in the background, and 
a huge enthusiastic crowd completely filling 
Madison Square Garden, the events of the strike, 
which has paralyzed the main industry of Pater- 
son, N. J., for over three months, were vividly 
reproduced last Saturday evening. Spirit, spon- 
taniety and deep earnestness, both in the partici- 
pation by the strikers and in the speeches by the 
strike leaders, characterized this first effort to 
utilize the pageant as a weapon in an industrial 
struggle. 


A CONTROVERSY between Governor Sul- 

zer and the New York Legislature has led 
to an unusual confusion which has temporarily 
upset the whole department. Along with this 
state of affairs is an attempt to set aside the civil 
service law with respect to some of the most 
important positions in the reorganized Depart- 
oarernte (one IbeMory, 12 Sfoy/ 


T HE freedom of the press is an issue at Pater- 

son, N. J., where Alexander Scott, editor of 
a Socialist paper, has been found guilty of “hos- 
tility to government” for criticising the police, in 
terms no more severe, according to the New 
York Tribune, than “we have read . . . in 
many papers published in many places.” P. 368. 


Tis and other incidents has led some two 

dozen social workers and professional men 
to petition President Wilson for an investigation 
“of what has transpired in Paterson.” P. 368. 
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A NEW profession, counsellor of industrial 
relations, has been created by Robert G. 


Valentine, former commissioner of Indian af- 
tewhgs, IRs BYE 


] MMIGRATION discussion has been stimulat- 

ed by the introduction in Congress of two 
measures which propose to restrict immigration 
by limiting the number of aliens admitted each 
year to 10 per cent of the number of persons of 
similar nationality who were shown to be resi- 
dents of the country at the time of the last fed- 
eral census. P. 368. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


When the delegates gather at Seattle on July 
5 for the fortieth National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, those who attended the last 
meeting of the conference on the Pacific Coast 
in 1906 at Portland, will discover that in the 
intervening years the Northwest has kept pace 
with the rest of the country in the march of so- 
cial advance. The last two years have seen 
much activity and many steps of progress. 

Fourteen of the 188 bills passed in the Wash- 
ington Legislature had to do with matters of 
social interest. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the development of public opinion 
favoring the appointment of commissions for the 
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study of important matters rather than the hasty 
introduction of bills. A minimum wage law 
has been passed creating an industrial welfare 
commission for women and minors in the dif- 
ferent occupations. A statute permits counties 
and cities of the first class to establish tubercu- 
losis hospitals and sanatoriums, The institution 
for the feeble-minded at Medical Lake will be 
doubled in capacity, from 250 to 500, as a result 
of a special appropriation. A section of this bill 
extends the age limit from twenty-one to fifty 
years. Another measure, following closely the 
Iowa red light injunction law, provides that the 
owners or agent of any building used for pur- 
poses of prostitution, as well as the person con- 
ducting it, may be enjoined and fined. The new 


COMING \ 


PROGRESS OF THE SAFE AND SANE FOURTH 


(Statistics compiled by the Journal of the American Medical Association) 


Year Dead Wounded Total 

466 3,983 4,449 
1903 183 3,986 4,169 
1905 182 4,994 5,176 
1906 158 5,308 5,466 
1907 164 4,249 4,413 


Year Dead Wounded Total 
1908 168 5,460 5,623 
1909 215 5,092 5,307 
1910 131 2,792 2,923 
1911 57 1,546 1,603 
1912 20 659 679 


Can not 1913 beat last year’s record? 
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juvenile court law is a codification of existing 
laws with certain additions. A mothers’ pension 
bill following closely the Illinois statute was 
passed. 

In the field of industry, Washington has made 
especial progress through its state insurance law 
of which a fuller account will appear in next 
week’s issue of THE SURVEY. 

These are some of the more important devel- 
opments on the legislative side. Many social 
workers point out that there is still need of 
arousing interest in the carrying out of legisla- 
tion rather than its making. For instance, the 
desertion law has been little used. It is now 
being backed up by a lazy husband act, includ- 
ing among its provisions the payment of a per 
diem to the families of men serving time. In 
the city of Seattle itself, the most important 
social events in the last two years have been 
the creation of the Central Council of Social 
Agencies, and the appointment of Richard Hay- 
ter as general manager of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. Further mention of this appears 
on page 379 of this issue. 

It was in 1910 that the Seattle Charity Or- 
ganization Society inaugurated the Social Ser- 
vice Conference of the Pacific Northwest. Pre- 
vious to that the Social Service Club had been 
organized. This body was responsible for the 
creation of the Central Council. In 1911 an 
extensive investigation of Municipal Lodging 
Houses was made by a special committee of the 
Charity Organization Society. Definite recom- 
mendations made to the city council propose the 
erection of a municipal lodging house and the 
establishment of an experimental farm colony. 
Within the past year a new department of the 
police force, the Juvenile and Humane Depart- 
ment, has been organized. It is officered by 
policemen, and has several women employes. It 
carries on a combined humane, protective and 
rescue work and attempts to relieve the Juvenile 
Court of petty offenders. This department has, 
unfortunately as it seems to some social workers, 
undertaken to give relief, but all feel that it 
offers a strong foundation for a welfare depart- 
ment along the best lines. 

Within the past five years thirty-five of Seat- 
tle’s sixty-two social agencies have been organ- 
ized, among them the City Hospital, Juvenile 
Court Detention Home, Parental School, Chil- 
dren’s Orthopedic Hospital, Home for Japan- 
ese Women, two homes for girls, two emergency 
shelters for women and children, a day nursery, 
and three small settlements. ; 

Everywhere throughout the state the same ac- 
tivity is being manifested. Juvenile court and 
anti-tuberculosis movements have been particu- 
larly prominent. Social and moral hygiene so- 
cieties are springing up in a number of cities. 
Ten or twelve Associated Charities have re- 
cently been organized. 
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OREGON KEEPS PACE 
WITH WASHINGTON 


In Oregon social legislation during the past 
year includes the following: 


(1) Sterilization bill. 


(2) Widows’ pension bill; pensions to be ad- 
ministered by juvenile courts or county 
courts in smaller cities. In Portland the 
Associated Charities is to be one of a com- 
mittee of three on the Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Advisory Committee. 


(3) Appropriation of $50,000 for industrial 
school for delinquent girls. 


(4) Minimum wage bill; provides for deci- 
sions by committee of three appointed by 
governor. 


(5) Industrial compensation act; commission ||f 


of three to be appointed by governor to 
administer. It is optional, not compulsory. 
Fund is raised by state employers and 
employes. 


(6) Loan shark bill; forbids over 3 per cent 


a month on chattel mortgages and licenses | 


all carrying on the business. 


(7) Appropriation of $10,000 for Oregon So- 
cial Hygiene Society’s work. 


(8) Bill providing that when a county appro- 
priates any sum for advancement of agri- 
culture the state shall give a like amount. 


In the whole state the recreation movement 
has received large impetus through the efforts 
of the Pacific Coast secretary of the Play- 
grounds and Recreation Association of America, 
L.. H.. Weir. 

In Portland the Consumers’ League has con- 
ducted a survey of wages and of housing con- 
ditions. Other milestones have been the school 
survey, a municipal survey, and the adoption of 
a commission form of government. 

On the side of private agencies, among the 
most important may be mentioned the reorgani- 
zation of the Associated Charities under V. R. 
Manning, who took up the work of general sec- 
retary last fall. The budget of the society has 
been doubled during the year, and the methods 
of work changed. Co-operation has developed 
between the different social agencies. A Legal 
Aid Department has been formed and also a 
Remedial Loan Company. 

The Central Council of Social Agencies of 
Portland is a little older than the one organized 
in Seattle. It has done some of its most im- 
portant work during the past year, however. A 
book which it is issuing, shows the interrelation 
between the surveys already mentioned. Here, 
as in Seattle, the Central Council is expected 
to become eventually the co-operative agency 
for the mapping out of the whole social scheme 
of the city. 
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THE SEATTLE ROTARY CLUB AND 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


This year for the first time the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has a com- 
mittee on “the relation of commercial organiza- 
tions to social welfare.” The arrangements for 
the Seattle conference show an interesting in- 
stance of this increasing social appreciation 
among business men. The Rotary Club, with a 
membership of 400 business and professional 
men, has undertaken to act as the finance com- 
mittee of the Central Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the host of the conference. The new Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce will provide the halls, 
but the Rotary Club will carry responsibility 
for the balance of the expense which it is es- 
timated will be about $4,000. 

In view of the fact that the club is not a mem- 
ber of the Central Council of Social Agencies, is 
not represented on any of the committees, and 
has no special reason for undertaking this re- 
sponsibility, its assumption of the burden of 
raising the fund indicates that a strong social 
Spirit pervades its membership. The money is 
to be raised from the citizens at large, and that 
the task is a big one is evident when it is re- 
membered that Seattle expects to entertain thirty 
conventions this year. 


The Rotary Club was organized about four 
years ago and is the second of its kind in the 
country. But one representative of any calling 
is eligible to membership. Addresses and dis- 
cussions pertaining to civic and educational af- 
fairs are frequent features of its meetings, and 
one of the declared purposes of the organiza- 
tion is “to quicken the interest of each member 
in the public welfare and to co-operate with 
others in civic development.” 

The officers of the club are: President, E. L. 
Skeel; vice-president, J. E. Price; sergeant-at- 
arms, Edward L. Gomoll; secretary, L. F. Allen. 
In the co-operation between the club and the na- 
tional conference, Graham K. Betts is the mem- 
ber who has given the most active service. 


REORGANIZED DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR IN NEW YORK 


In the controversy between Governor Sulzer 
and the New York Legislature, the state De- 
partment of Labor is the innocent bystander that 
has suffered the damage which usually falls 
to that unfortunate person. As already an- 
nounced in THe Survey, Governor Sulzer, a 
few days before the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature, twice sent to the Senate for confirmation, 
the name of John Mitchell as commissioner of 
labor, and twice the Senate refused to confirm 
the nomination. 

After the adjournment of the Legislature, the 
governor again named Mr. Mitchell as commis- 
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sioner, claiming that he had a right to make a 
recess appointment, which would bé valid until 
the next meeting of the Legislature in regular 
session. Upon the appointment of Mr. Mitchell, 
John Williams, who has been commissioner of 
labor since 1910, as a matter of course, handed 
in his resignation. He was then appointed by: 
Mr. Mitchell as first deputy commissioner. 

All went well until the next pay roll was made 
up. It went to the state controller with the cer- 
tification of John Mitchell as commissioner of 
labor. The controller referred the matter to the 
attorney general for an opinion as to whether 
Mitchell is in fact commissioner, and whether he 
should therefore honor his certification. The 
attorney general decided that the governor had 
no power under the circumstances to make a 
recess appointment. It followed obviously that 
Mr. Mitchell was not the commissioner of labor, 
and consequently could not appoint the deputy 
commissioner, making that office vacant also. It 
remained, according to the attorney general’s 
ruling, for William C. Rogers, second deputy 
commissioner, who was a/hold-over from Com- 
missioner Williams’ regime to be recognized as 
the acting head of the department. 

On June 7 the matter came up before the Su- 
preme Court on an agreed statement of facts and 
a decision was rendered sustaining the attorney 
general’s ruling. The case was immediately ap- 
pealed to the Appellate Division which upheld 
the decision. The case will go to the Court of 
Appeals for a final decision without delay. 

A matter that is perhaps even more serious is 
the attempt to set aside the Civil Service law 
with respect to some of the most important posi- 
tions in the re-organized Department of Labor. 
A short time before retiring as commissioner, 
John Williams addressed a letter to the Civil 
Service Commission, recommending that twenty- 
eight positions, some of them of utmost im- 
portance, be exempted from the Civil Service 
rules. If the commission acts upon this recom- 
mendation, there is danger that it will make the 
criterion of fitness for these positions, of which 
so much was expected, that of party service. 
Among the most important positions that it is 
proposed thus to exempt are those in the Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene. The matter is still in 
the hands of the Civil Service Commission, no 
decision having as yet been announced. 

Last week the appointments to the new In- 
dustrial Board were made. This board consists 
of five persons including the commissioner, who 
is ex officio chairman. The appointments in- 
clude Maurice Wertheim, a New York business 
man; Richard J. Cullen of New York; Charles 
C. Flaesch, a lawyer of Unadilla, Otsego county ; 
and Pauline Goldmark of New York. The board 
has held one meeting and elected as its secretary 
John R. Shillady, formerly secretary of the Anti- 
tuberculosis Association of Buffalo. 
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FREEDOM OF PRESS AT 
ISSUE IN PATERSON 


Second to be convicted in connection with the 
Paterson strike is Alexander Scott, editor of a 
Socialist paper. He wrote and published an edi- 
torial attacking the Paterson police. For this 
he has been found guilty of “hostility to gov- 
ernment” and sentenced, to a term of imprison- 
ment of not less than one nor more than fifteen 
years. | 
This introduces a new phase into Paterson’s 
troubles—freedom of the press. In an éditorial 
discussing the conviction, the conservative New 
York Tribune says: 


“Scott sympathized with the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World and the strikers. He criticised 
the police, accused them of brutality and lawless- 
ness, said that they were being used to break 
the strike, declared that money owned Paterson 
and money owned the police and warned the 
police to ‘keep their hands off.’ For this he 
may go to jail for fifteen years. And this is in 
the United States of America. 

“We have read as severe criticisms of munici- 
pal administrations and of their police as those 
of Scott in many papers published in many 
places. His language was not extraordinarily se- 
vere, for a Socialist. 

“And his conviction becomes all the more re- 
markable when it is recalled that a higher New 
Jersey court, through Judge Minturn, said in 
effect practically the same things as Scott did 
of the Paterson administration when the court 
decided that the city had lawlessly put the strike 
leaders into jail upon trumped up charges. The 
next step for Paterson to take is to put Judge 
Minturn into jail for ‘hostility to the govern- 
ment.’ ” 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PATERSON TROUBLES URGED 


Last week a petition was laid before the Presi- 
dent urging a government investigation “of 
what has transpired in Paterson, to bring any 
violations of constitutional rights out into the 
open, and to take such action as will protect 
the people of the United States in those funda- 
mental and sacred rights, essential to the life 
of a free government.” 

The petition outlined the situation in Paterson, 
gave a brief resume of the strike, and described 
the attitude of the authorities, including the 
closing of the halls where the strikers were hold- 
ing their meetings. The petitioners declared 
that 


“these conditions are subversive of the constitu- 
tion of the United States in that the fundamental 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights have been over- 
ridden by local authorities. The right of free 
speech and peaceful assemblage has been denied 
to men and women at a time when they feel 
themselves the victims of oppression and at a 
time when these rights are especially precious. 
Similar invasions of right of free speech and 
assemblage are said to have occurred in Law- 
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rence, Mass., Little Falls, N. Y., Charleston, | 
If these oc- | 


W. Va., and in other communities. 
currences are permitted to go unchecked through- 
out the country, dangerous precedents and cus- 
toms will be established.” 


The petition was presented to the President 
by Frederic C. Howe and was signed by the 
following : 


John B. Andrews 
Howard B. Woolston 
Lillian D. Wald 
Frederic C. Howe 
Henry Moskowitz 
John Haynes Holmes 
Leo Mannheimer 
Delos F. Wilcox 
John A. Fitch 
Gaylord S. White 
Bolton Hall 

J. Aspinwall Hodge 
John P. Peters 
Percy S. Grant 


Owen R. Lovejoy 
Paul U. Kellogg 
Burdette G. Lewis 
Howard Bradstreet 
John Collier 

Amos R. E. Pinchot 
Theodore Schroeder 
Florence Kelley 

J. Howard Melish 
Hutchins Hapgood 
John L. Elliott 
Gilbert N. Roe 
Graham R. Taylor 
Sam A. Lewisohn 


CHAIN GANGS 
AND HEALTH 


Chain gangs of prisoners in many communi- 
ties are compelled to live under conditions of 
filth that are ideal for the spread of soil-pollu- 
tion diseases, according to Prof. Charles Wardell 
Stiles of the Public Health Service, who has 
recently made a study of conditions in penal in- 
stitutions. 

During the past twenty years says Professor 
Stiles, “I have had a number of opportunities to 
observe prisoners in penitentiaries, prison farms, 
jails, and chain gangs, and have been seriously 
impressed with the average lack of cleanliness 
among the criminals and their guards, although 
the opportunities for rigid discipline rendered 
it possible to make these penal institutions ad- 
mirable schools-in which the state might easily 
give to its charges some good lessons in clean- 
liness, hygiene and sanitation.” 

With few exceptions, the authorities not only 
failed to see and to utilize the opportunity of- 
fered, but they actually permitted things to occur 
which were dangerous to the communities. 

Professor Stiles cites two typical examples of 
convicts in chain gangs living under conditions 
of filth and excoriates state authorities, boasting 
of civilization and refinement, who permit pris- 
oners, absolutely in their power and under their 
protection, to live under circumstances calcu- 
lated to produce and spread disease. 


NEW IMMIGRATION 
MEASURES IN CONGRESS 


Immigration discussion has been stimulated 
anew by the introduction of two new measures 
in Congress. The first, introduced into the up- 
per house of Congress by Senator Dillingham of 
Vermont, is similar in many respects to the 
one urged by him at the last session and vetoed 
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by ex-President Taft. It aims, however, to restrict 
immigration not by the literacy test but by fixing 
the limit of immigration at 10 per cent of the 
number of persons of similar nationality who 
were shown to be residents of the United States 
at the time of the last census. The second bill 
introduced, however, into the House by Repre- 
sentative Murdock of Kansas calls for a nation- 
wide inquiry into the administration of the nat- 
uralization laws by a commission especially ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The object of this in- 
quiry, it is stated, is to ascertain if the present 
laws as administered in the states make it easy 
or difficult for aliens to become American citi- 
zens. 

The Dillingham bill’s 10 per cent device’ is 
qualified by the provision that the minimum num- 
ber of any nationality admissible in any year 
shall not be less than 5,000, and the bill does not 
apply tc countries of the western hemisphere. 
According to the bill, nationality is to be deter- 
mined by country of birth rather than of resi- 
dence, but the term country does not include 
colonies or dependencies, which are considered 
as separate countries. Exempted from the oper- 
ation of the measures are aliens returning from 
a temporary visit abroad, those coming to join 
near relatives or who are members of profes- 
sional and business classes. It is also provided 
that the secretary of labor may admit aliens in 
excess of the maximum number when, in his 
opinion, such action is justifiable as a measure 
of humanity. 

The commissioner general of immigration is 
directed to issue a monthly statement showing 
the maximum number of aliens of each nation- 
ality who may be admitted during the year, to- 
gether with the number already admitted, but 
when 75 per cent of such maximum number have 
been admitted, he is directed to issue such state- 
ments weekly. Transportation companies are 
made subject to a fine of $100 for each alien 
brought to the United States in excess of the 
maximum number allowed. 

The retiring commissioner general of immigra- 
tion, Daniel J. Keefe, warmly supports the 10 
per cent device as “the best suggestion yet made 
regarding the restriction of immigration.” He 
points out that it would result in restriction 
mainly from the countries of southern and east- 
ern Europe and western Asia. Mr. Keefe says: 


“Under this plan 134,312 Italians could come 
annually; while the average number per year 
during the last decade has been 207,157; from 
Austria-Hungary, 167,058 could come, against 
an annual average for the past decade of 219,- 
782; from Greece, 10,128, against 20,118; from 
Turkey in Europe, 3,283, against 10,832. On 
the other hand 250,133 natives of Germany would 

1Discussions of this provision, from both a restrictionist 


and an anti-restrictionist point of view, are given on this 
and the following page of this issue. 
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be entitled to come annually, while the average 
annual immigration of such people during the 
past decade has been only 35,139. Denmark 
could send 18,165, compared with 6,971 that 
have been coming; and the United Kingdom 
aoe be allowed a maximum of 257,383, against 


In Washington it is not considered likely that 
immigration legislation will be undertaken at the 
present special session of Congress, the program 
of the administration being to concentrate upon 
the tariff and currency. 

The immigration committees of the Senate 
and House are made up as follows: 


Senate: 
Smith of South Carolina, chairman ; 


Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Dillingham of Vermont, 

Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
Burton of Ohio, 

Gronna of North Dakota, 
Colt of Rhode Island. 


House: 
Burnett of Alabama, chairman; 


Sabath of Illinois, Brockson of Delaware, 
Adair of Indiana, Gardner of Massachusetts, 
Goldfogle of New York, Hayes of California, 
Slayden of Texas, Moore of Pennsylvania, 
Oldfield of Arkansas, Merrit of New York, 
Raker of California, Manahan of Minnesota, 
Key of Ohio, Johnson of Washington. 
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A NEW EXPEDIENT FOR RE- 
STRICTING IMMIGRATION 


MAX J. KOHLER 
Board of Delegates of Union of American 
and Hebrew Congregations 

The introduction of a new immigration bill 
by Senator Dillingham, containing a provision 
limiting the immigration of aliens so that not 
more than 10 per cent of the number of resi- 
dents of each nationality shall be permitted to 
enter each year, naturally suggests inquiries as 
to the value and efficiency of such an expedient. 
The measure is frankly restrictionistic, unlike 
the literacy test which it supersedes, which was 
occasionally defended as inherently selective. 
Both tests are among those suggested, though 
not approved, by the Immigration Commission in 
its report to Congress. 

It is difficult to see any substantial advantage 
that might result from the enactment of such a 
law. On the basis of the federal census of 1910, 
disregarding subsequent unascertainable increase 
(or decrease) in the number of foreign born 
(though such increases are particularly large as 
to southeastern Europeans), Italy would be en- 
titled to send us over 134,000 immigrants each 
year, Russia 173,000, and Austria-Hungary 167,- 
000, and northwestern Europe 674,000. In the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, about 157,000 
Italian immigrant aliens landed here, 162,000 
Russians, and 178,000 Austro-Hungarians; so 
few, if any, immigrants of most of the national- 
ities involved would normally be barred, and 
none from northeastern Europe. Thus, as a re- 
striction, this measure would fail. The high fig- 
ures of 1907 have not since been equalled and are 
not likely to be. 

But no method exists for satisfactorily apprising 
foreigners of the exact number of their race or 
nationality permitted to enter in any given year, 
much less, of the exact time when the maximum 
for their nationality is likely to be reached. 
Accordingly, immigration during the earlier part 
of each year would undoubtedly be stimulated 
artificially, especially through the machinations 
of steamship company runners and immigrant 
smugglers. The result would be that in the clos- 
ing months of each year there would very likely 
be many unwarranted and heart-rending exclu- 
sions of immigrants who had burnt the bridges 
behind them—exclusions merely for the reason 
that through accident, others of the same race or 
nationality, perhaps much less desirable, had 
been admitted. At present immigrants come to 
this country, chiefly at the instance of resident 
relatives or friends as economic conditions here 
warrant. Under the artificial conditions that 
would be created under this measure, seasons of 
employment would be disregarded. Many immi- 
grants would come with little money at periods 
when work was slack, and economic distress for 
them, especially when accompanied by their fam- 
ilies, and for the country at large, would result. 
Moreover, on the basis of nationality, people 
subjected to persecution at home, but readily as- 
similated here, as the Finns and Hebrews, might 
be debarred by supposedly less desirable com- 
patriots of other race-stock from Russia; like- 
wise, north Italians would be outnumbered by 
south Italians, and so on. Naturally, the poorer- 
equipped economically would hasten over before 
those more independent, and would be likely to 
debar the more desirable thereafter. Detrimental, 
artificially engendered streams of immigration 
would result, instead of the present responsive- 
ness to economic need. 

But what would be the use of drawing such 
race and national lines and demarcations in a 
country which began its career with the Declar- 
ation of Independence? Who can safely venture 
to draw an indictment against whole nations, and 
declare one race desirable and another undesir- 
able, and exclude a person of one race, while 
simultaneously welcoming one possibly much 
less desirable of another race? And where will 
such fanning of race prejudice and race dis- 
crimination end in a land which has heretofore 
boasted that it frowned upon such a policy? As ex- 
President Roosevelt well said in his Presidential 
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Message of 1906: ‘“‘Whether they are Catholic or 
Protestant, Jew or Gentile, whether they come | 


from England or Germany, Russia, Japan or. |*> 


Italy matters nothing. All we have a right to_ 
question is the man’s conduct.” 


To such pseudo-scientific race distinctions, we || © 


should apply Professor Royce’s able characteri- 
zation : ‘ 

“But train a man first to give names to his 
antipathies, and then regard the antipathies thus 
named as sacred, merely because they have a 
name, and then you get the phenomena of racial 
hatred, of religious hatred, of class hatred, etc. 
Such trained hatreds are peculiarly pathetic and 
peculiarly. deceitful, because they combine in 
such a subtle way the elemental vehemence of 
the hatred that a child may feel for a stranger, 
or a cat for a dog, with the appearance of dig- 
nity and solemnity and even of duty which a 
name gives. Such antipathies will always play 
their part in human history. But what we can 
do about them is to try not to be fooled by them, 
not to take them too seriously because of their 
mere name.” 


CONTROLLING IMMIGRATION - 


BY NUMBER LIMITATION 
PRESCOTT F. HALL | 


Secretary Immigration Restriction League 


The idea of limiting the number of immigrants 
from any one country is not new, but it has not 
appeared in Congress for some time. As em- 
bodied in the bill introduced by Senator Dilling- 
ham and endorsed by the retiring commissioner 
general of immigration, it is proposed to limit 
the number of aliens of any nationality admitted 
into the United States in any year to 10 per cent 
of the persons of such nationality resident here 
at the time of the last census. The number 
limitation is therein offered as a substitute for 
the literacy test, but the retiring commissioner- 
general suggests that they be enacted together. 
Both tests would operate strongly against immi- 
grants from southern Europe and Asia. As re- 
gards some countries, it is possible that the num- 
ber limitation might be a more enduring means 
of restriction than the literacy test; for general 
education might spread fast enough to take care 
of the increase of immigration. Both tests should 
be adopted before any larger movement of mi- 
gration starts from Asia. 

One objection that may be made to the num- 
ber limitation is the difficulty of ascertaining and 
publishing quickly the fact that the 10 per cent 
limit has nearly been reached. Conceivably, a 
number of shiploads, sailing at a time when the 
limit had nearly been reached, might have to go 
back again. To minimize this possibility it is 
provided that the commissioner-general shall is- 
sue monthly bulletins until 75 per cent of the per- 
missible number has arrived and weekly bulle- 
tins thereafter. Suppose some do have to go 
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back, what of itr The United States is about the 
only country in the world where immigration 
questions are considered solely from the alien’s 
point of view. This peculiarity probably ac- 
counts for the fact that as soon as a limit. is 
mentioned in the bill, exceptions are made to it. 
Thus, after the maximum number has arrived, 
aliens coming to join near relatives may still be 
admitted. A large number of our immigrants 
come to join near relatives. If they do not 
start inetime, why should they not wait until an- 
other year? 

Other objections to this bill are likely to be 
made by those who consider that any human 
being has the “right” to migrate anywhere, and 
to multiply indefinitely when he gets there. In 
no other country do they talk as we do here 
about the “rights” and hardships of aliens; why 
do we talk so much rubbish about them? Why 
do we have today an immigration law, which, 
as retiring, Commissioner of Immigration Keefe, 
says “scarcely excludes any except those afflicted 
with serious mental or physical defects’—a law 
far inferior in some respects to those of Canada 
and Australia? 

The answer is simple. The majority of our 
citizens want a proper law but they are not or- 
ganized on this question, while the transporta- 
tion interests, the employers of cheap labor and 
the societies constituted on racial lines are in a 
position to exert much influence. For this rea- 
son, they count in the minds of legislators for 
much more than they should; and, as Ostro- 
gorski pointed out long ago, political courage is 
at a discount in the United States. 

Nevertheless, in spite of sentimental objec- 
tions, the literacy test would now be law, but for 
the ill-advised veto of ex-President Taft. A 
President should not veto a bill which has passed 
one house or the other of Congress nineteen 
times in twenty years, by votes of from 2 to 1 to 
9 to 1 in each case, unless it is plainly uncon- 
stitutional. The reading test, or the number 
test, or better still both, should be enacted at 
once, if the ideals and institutions of the past 
are to continue to grow and to flourish. 

If we continue to give our heritage to every- 
one who asks for it, the time will come when we 
shall see Canada forge ahead, with a vigorous, 
carefully selected and homogeneous population, 
secured in part by intelligent immigration laws. 
In Canada, the governor has the power to ex- 
clude races, nationalities or individuals at any 
time, by order, if he thinks they are injurious 
to the country’s welfare. He could limit the 
numbers on the very lines projected in the bill 
introduced by Senator Dillingham. If the Chin- 
ese and Japanese were not already limited by 
tax and by agreement, he could exclude them 
entirely; just as the Hindus are in fact excluded 
by an order prohibiting the entrance of aliens 
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who have not traveled directly through on one 
ticket. The governor of Canada does not have 
(o use this power at present, because there are 
other provisions in the Canadian law which op- 
erate to decrease immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe and Asia. 

In Australia, a number limitation is not needed 
because there is an indefinitely great power of 
exclusion under the law which obliges an alien 
to read and write out, if required, a passage in 
any European language the inspector selects. 
Such a literacy test could be used to exclude 
large numbers from any country desired. 


LABOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND THE SPOILSMEN 


The demoralizing effect of the controversy 
over the commissionership on the New York 
Department of Labor can hardly be estimated. 
That there should be uncertainty as to the official 
head just now, when the new law broadening 
and increasing the department’s powers is going 
into effect, is particularly unfortunate. 

More than unfortunate, however, is the effort 
that is being made to cheapen the department, 
and to destroy the effectiveness of the new posi- 
tions that have been created, by giving them the 
aspect of political plums, instead of places of 
responsibility and service. In the letter written 
by John Williams to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in which he urged the exemption from Civil 
Service rules of twenty-eight positions in the de- 
partment, he did not in most cases even attempt 
an argument in defense of his request. Instead, 
he made the best of a bad matter by saying that 
the exemptions were “desirable” or “necessary.” 

It seems scarcely conceivable that a Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, appointed to administer the law, 
could give serious consideration to this proposal. 
If they are of the calibre that should be expected 
of public officials, they will not only refuse to set 
aside the law they are charged to enforce, but 
will resent the suggestion that they could be used 
as instruments to nullify the spirit of the act. 

It is even less conceivable that the commis- 
sion should take action regarding a matter of 
such importance upon the recommendation of a 
man who is no longer commissioner of labor. 
The new commissioner, responsible for putting 
the new law into effect, should not be hampered 
by the death bed recommendations o/ his pre- 
decessor, nor should the Civil Service Commis- 
sion be guided by the wishes of a subordinate in 
the department instead of the responsible head. 
It is reasonable to expect that the Civil Service 
Commission will wait for a word from the new 
commissioner of labor whoever he may be. That 
word will be awaited with equal interest by all 
who believe in efficiency and honesty in public 
service. 
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FINGER ‘PRINTS 


THE ONE WHO WENT FREE! 


GERTRUDE SEYMOUR 


Alone in Union Station stood a woman. Her 

dress of heavy mourning emphasized the drawn 
pallor of her face and the frightened expres- 
sion of her wide eyes. Other passengers who 
had come in on the same morning train had 
taken their way from the station; but she stood 
there in the waiting room hesitating. 

“Can I help you?” I approached her. 

How she started! But presently the terror 
died down in her eyes though she made no reply. 

“I am here to help travelers,’ I continued, 
“Where did you want to go?” 

From a dingy bag she drew a telegram. “Come 
at once. Marguerite ill.” And the address was 
of a street miles away on the south side. 

“Will he let me have her, do you think?” 
she questioned incoherently. What could that 
mean! The woman’s face was quivering; her 
control was giving way. 

“We will go and see her,” I answered. “But 
first you must have some coffee, for we have a 
long distance to go.” 

Numbly she followed me into the dining-room, 
and as we had our coffee in a quiet corner she 
gasped out her story, searching my face to make 
sure that she was safe in trusting me. 

She had married him sixteen years ago, trust- 
ing him utterly, happy in the prospect of her 
own home and the hoped-for children. A year 
later, Marguerite came; and in the remembrance 
of that joy the lines in her face softened for a 
moment. The second year, he had been busier, 
later at the office, and often the firm had-sent 
him out of town for several days. She was 
lonely those days while another baby was com- 
ing; still he was away a great deal. “And I 
said nothing, for I wanted him to feel free to 
come or go,” she added with a gesture of pride. 

The second child was restless and fretful, not 
sunny tempered like Marguerite. It was often 
dull, and seemed not to see well. Another year, 
and then suddenly all romance was shattered in 
her life. When she told him of the promise of 
a third child, he threw reserve to the winds. 
He told her brutally that he could afford ‘no 
more children, and that this one must be pre- 
vented. She scarcely survived the crim- 
inal operation; but as soon as she was strong 
enough to walk, she took the year-old boy to a 
good doctor. 


1From the records of the Juvenile Protective Association, 
Chicago 
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“T’d hid my fears in my heart about Tom,” 
she sobbed, “though I couldn’t help being sus- 
picious sometimes when he went away so much. 
Then, I’d hate myself for thinking such things. 
But now the doctor told me that my boy would 
be blind because his father was a bad man.” 

She covered her face for a moment. Then she 
went on rapidly. 

“Tom acted something awful,” she gasped. 
“Then he took Marguerite and came to Chicago 
and wouldn’t let me see her or hear from her 
any more. Oh, why do you think he wants me 
now? Do you suppose that she is dead?” And 
in a spasm of emotion she half rose from the 
table. I rose, too, and we went to our car 
silently. Seated there, she gazed stupidly at the 
changing scenes, dulled by the noise of traffic. 
I roused her by asking: 

“Why did he take Marguerite from you?” 

“He said I wasn’t fit to have her,” she replied 
dully; “I reckon I wasn’t. When I knew what 
the matter was with baby, and thought that 
later it might come to Marguerite, I thought 
we'd better all just die. So I gave the children 
some poison, and took a lot myself. Tom was 
away.” 

When I could speak I said, “And they could 
save only you and the little girl?” 
“Yes’m. The boy died. They put me in an 
asylum for a year, for I went out of my head. 
But then I got well and they turned me out 

again.” 

We were still for a long time. Just before we 
reached our street, I gave her a card with our 
address upon it that she might know how to 
find me if she wanted me again. It was well 
that I did so, for at the door of the flat we 
were parted. In answer to our ring, a tall man, 
came to the door, handsome according to the 
cheap type. Her cry, “O Tom!” was hardly 
more than a sob. A harsh charge not to be a 
fool, a refusal with scant courtesy to admit me, 
and the door was locked in my face. 

Only later when the mother, penniless and 
with her fifteen year old daughter to care for, 
came to us for further guidance, did I learn the 
rest of that story. Left to her own devices, 
practically alone in Chicago, little Marguerite 
had been won by promise of pretty things, to 
her own undoing. Her father knew of but one 
remedy for such a condition. He paid a “doc- 
tor” to rent the flat to which we had gone, and 
to perform there in due time the unspeakable 
operation upon the helpless girl. 

There was a law for those who rented the 
flat. There was a law for the “doctor” who did 
the deed. But the man—the father, to whose 
account were charged two abortions, three pois- 
onings, a blind baby, a case of insanity, and a 
girl robbed of her girlhood—for him there was 
no law. He was the one who went free. 
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THE IMMIGRANT INVASION 

Bice SGOT ap mat SE Reta BR! $405, 288 Pe 

Dr. Warne’s new book, The Immigrant Inva- 
sion, forms an admirable companion piece to Dr. 
Hourwich’s Immigration and Labor recently re- 
viewed in these pages. Both writers consider 
the economic aspect of the question to be the 
one of fundamental importance. Both enrich 
their study of this aspect with a wealth of his- 
torical detail and each comes to an exactly op- 
posite conclusion. This latter circumstance is 
not to the discredit of either writer, since there 
is plenty of room for disagreement on a ques- 
tion where so many and such complex elements 
are involved, and it is to the distinct benefit of 
the reader who wants opportunity of making up 
his own mind. In these two books he has pretty 
nearly all of the possible aspects of the economic 
side of the question presented to him. 

Dr. Warne’s book urges upon us the familiar 
warning that unrestricted immigration is a men- 
ace to our civilization because it lowers wages 
and debases the standard of living. He makes 
it impressive and picturesque by showing us the 
absolute mass of the present influx in the guise 
of an invading army, a million strong each year, 
an army none the less though it comes man by 
man; as much an army as any band-of Goths and 
Vandals thundering at the gates of Rome. 

This warning is backed by a survey of tke 
economic facts of the history of immigration, and 
in this survey the reader will find the speciai 
interest and value of the book, even if he is un- 
able to accept the author’s conclusions. Dr. 
Warne has not merely given the bare history of 
immigration, but has linked it closely with the 
general economic development of the country in 
a most suggestive and informing way. He shows 
us the early immigration following in the track 
of the agricultural development of the West by 
free labor, avoiding the South because of the oc- 
cupation of the field by slave labor. He then 
shows the change from agricultural to industrial 
demand going on together with the change in 
racial character of immigration in the last few 
decades, and connects these changes with the so- 
cial and industrial troubles of today. 

In this related set of circumstances, many re- 
strictionists pick out the change in the character 
of immigration as the determining cause of the 
social and industrial conditions. Dr. Hourwich 
made a very strong case for exactly the oppo- 
site view—namely, that the industrial system it- 
self grinds out a fixed social product regardless 
of the human material upon which it works. Dr. 
Warne thinks that the real objection to immigra- 
- tion has nothing to do with the composition of 
our immigration stream—it is the mass only that 
counts—and that probably the evils so prominent 
today would still exist if we had received the 
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Slavs and Italians fifty years ago and were re- 
ceiving the English and Irish and Germans now. 
The real objection, he says, lies in the changed 
conditions that have come about in the United 
States themselves, and that dominate and control 
the tendencies that immigration manifests. 

Full as.is the historic detail of the book, more: 
could have been introduced to advantage. For in- 
stance, Dr. Warne is content to adopt without 
qualification the generally accepted thesis that 
cheap labor retards the invention and introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, as a reason for 
excluding immigrants, in the face of the histori- 
cal fact that labor-saving machinery in our prin- 
cipal industries made it possible to utilize cheap 
labor, actually called it into employment and can 
be maintained in operation only by its means. 
The employer’s stimulus to invention is his de- 
sire to reduce labor cost; and it is immaterial to 
him whether this is accomplished by relieving 
labor altogether from the low-paid “rough work” 
Dr. Warne talks about, or by replacing the high- 
ly paid skilled worker with a machine. The 
course of invention so far seems to be mainly 
along the latter line. 

Kate HoLitapAy CLAGHORN. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE COLORED RACE 


Compiled by Daniel Murray, assistant librarian in the 
Library of Congress, Washington. Six volumes. 

Mr. Murray tells us that he has been directly 
engaged upon this work for more than fifteen 
years. Further, he says that ever since his en- 
trance into the Library of Congress in 1871, he 
has been securing possible material. He com- 
pares this undertaking with that of the American 
Jews when compiling their cyclopedia. 

The six volumes contain 40,000 separate 
titles. Of chief importance are the sketches of 
celebrated members of the Negro race. But the 
cyclopedia also contains an _ exhaustive list of 
books and pamphlets published by members of 
the colored race, accounts of white men and 
women prominent in securing freedom for the 
slave, and a bibliography of American works of 
fiction on the Negro, with a short examination 
into the contents of each volume. This cyclo- 
pedia, while primarily of interest to the Negro, 
will prove of importance to students of the 
race problem. Much of the material found in 
its pages is difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

The absurdity of the dictum that a drop of 
African blood makes a man a Negro is brought 
out by Mr. Murray’s classifying as colored, such 
men as Velasquez, Robert Browning and Henry 
Timrod. Yet, since he accepts the dictum, logic- 
ally he is right in the classification. Perhaps 
this book will bring not only larger knowledge 
but clarity of vision to the white American. 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

By Oscar S. Srravs. The Century Co. 

Price $2.00; by mail of THr Survey $2.15. 

This book is a collection of speeches and essays 
with the merits and defects of such compilations. 
Some of the matter is necessarily repetitious, and 
the work falls just this side of being unified. 
Yet there is a fundamental unity in sentiment 
and tone. All the articles are pervaded by a 
frank, liberal, optimistic, sympathetic spirit. 

The range of these articles is wide. Mr. Straus 
is admirably qualified by his diplomatic expe- 
rience to discuss The Humanitarian Diplomacy of 
the United States, American Commercial Diplom- 
acy, Venezuela and the Monroe Doctrine, The 
Growth of American Prestige, Citizenship and 
Protection of Naturalized Citizens Abroad, The 
United States and Russia and other essays on 
diplomacy and international relations. His 
services as secretary of commerce and labor 
and his equally important work on boards of ar- 
bitration have qualified Mr. Straus to write on 
the subject of labor, while his work as member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague makes us eager to hear him on The 
Peace of Nations and Peace within Nations. 
Concerning the labor problem, Mr. Straus says: 

“No greater, more important, and vital ques- 
tion has ever come forward for solution than the 
relation between capital and labor. It is today 
agitating the parliaments of all enlightened na- 
tions and is receiving the thoughtful attention of 
statesmen and legislators who recognize that the 
plane of solution lies high above the narrow path- 
ways of selfish interest.” 

Taken as a whole the book is well worth read- 
ing, though its value rests not on originality 
but on its serviceable and humane philosophy. 

Wa tter E. WEYL. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN CITIES 


By WitttamM BENNETT Munro. Macmillan Co. 401 pp. 
Price $2.00; by mail of Tue Survey $2.18. 


This volume aims to describe in a summary 
way the machinery or framework of municipal 
organization in the United States. The writer 
has endeavored to outline th: yrowth of Ameri- 
can cities, to explain the present day powers and 
duties of the city as a municipal corporation, to 
describe the different organs of a city govern- 
ment and to make clear the relations which 
these bear to each other. 

This volume is a companion to The Govern- 
ment of European Cities by the same author. 
Professor Munro also intends to supplement his 
present work by one which shall deal with ad- 
ministration and the functioning mechanism of 
a municipal organization rather than merely with 
the framework of city government. 

After two introductory chapters on the his- 
tory of municipal development in America and 
the social structure of the city, he considers the 
powers and responsibilities of cities, municipal 
politics, the city council, the mayor and the 
principal administrative departments. These 
chapters constitute the bulk of the volume. Af- 
ter having given an outline of the orthodox 
type of city government in the United States, 
the system which rests upon the principle that 
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legislative and administrative functions should 
be vested in independent hands, he takes up 
briefly the newer form of city government by 
commission. There are also chapters upon di- 
rect legislation and municipal reform and re- 
formers. Each chapter is followed by a judi- 
ciously appraised list of references. These 
supplement the numerous footnotes. The style 
is clear. The chapters are close-knit and do not 
attempt to point a moral or aid a cause. 
James P. HEATON. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY 


By G. Water Fisker. Association Press. 283 pp. 
Price, cloth, $.75, paper $.50; by mail of TH» 
Survey $.84, $.59. : 

The junior dean of Oberlin Theological 


Seminary, long known as a discriminating student 
of country life, has written this book for the 
use of college students in Christian Associations 
and as a handbook for the training of leaders 
in rural Christian work. Mr. Fiske’s hope, es- 
pressed in the preface, that his book, because it 
makes available the results of the Thirteenth 
Census, will commend itself to, general readers 
who are interested in the rural life movement 
is not unfounded, for the volume is a clear state- 
ment of rural social conditions, their significance 
in American life and the demands they make 
upon all thinking people. The writer uses, his 
statistics excellently. He realizes that his analysis 
must be qualitative, not quantitative, that the 
question is not how many people leave the farm 
but what sort of people stay on the farm. He 
writes with a clear forcefulness and a fine sense 
of cumulative effect that makes the reading of 
the book a genuine pleasure, aside from its value 
as a treatise in sociology. 

To all practical purposes, Mr. Fiske forgets 
that the present problem of country life is as 
much feminine as masculine. The book on the 
whole fails to take into account the fact that the 
farm woman and farm girl are at the bottom of 
much of the present rural maladjustment, and 
that until the causes of their discontent are re- 
moved a satisfied and satisfying country life is 
impossible. To be sure, much of the discussion 
looks toward the removal of these causes, but it 
does not definitely grasp the whole problem. 

With this one important exception, Mr. Fiske 
sees the rural situation very clearly and in cor- 
rect proportion. He realizes that all the ele- 
ments that enter into the farmer’s life must be 
considered together—that the economic, social, 
religious and personal elements are inextricably 
interwoven. He realizes, too, that people who 
cannot play together, probably cannot work to- 
gether, or pray together; that the ability to co- 
operate in one undertaking means the ability to 
co-operate in another. In Mr. Fiske’s mind, the 
country church is but a means to an end, the 
coming of the Kingdom of God here and now. 

“As fast as the very soil of a country is 
recognized as ‘holy land’, and preserving its 
fertility is felt to be a patriotic duty; as fast as 
better live stock, better plant species and a better 
breed of men are sought as a working ideal; as 
fast as the conservation of all natural resources 
becomes a national life purpose; so rapidly and 
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inevitably the Kingdom of Heaven will come. 
The country life movement is fundamentally re- 
ligious.” 
On the other hand, in Mr. Fiske’s opinion, the 
country church is efficient only when it helps its 
people to begin a heavenly life right now, as 
well as saving them for a life in heaven. 
_ One common fallacy, Mr. Fiske skilfully avoids. 
He does not assume that all human beings are 
divided into two classes fundamentally different 
—city people and country people. On the con- 
trary, he assumes that human beings are human 
beings, whether born in a community of more 
than twenty-five hundred people or in one of 
less, although, of course, every human being is 
more or less different from every other human 
being. He does not despair of the success of a 
man born in a city if he undertakes the highly 
technical business of farming, nor does he lament 
the departure to the city of the country man who 
is better able to win success there than at home. 

Mr. Fiske’s book is well named. It does state 
the challenge of the country—a challenge ad- 
dressed particularly to the college man who is 
about to determine where he will invest his life. 
The book clearly and convincingly voices the call 
of the country for educated and vigorous leader- 
ship of its own people. It shows, too, that the 
guise of the leader is unimportant; if he has put 
into himself that which makes him a leader, he 
can come as preacher, teacher, farmer, lawyer, 
doctor, Young Men’s Christian Association 
county worker, or what not, and he will win the 
largest measure of satisfaction for himself and 
his community. The pertinence of his discus- 
sion to the satisfied city dweller Mr. Fiske 
might have put in this question: With a rural 
society deteriorating for lack of leadership, how 
can the city be equipped to meet its problems— 
the city, never self-supporting, which depends 
upon the country for its leaders as well as its 
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BRITISH SOCIAL POLITICS 


By CARLTON Hayes. Ginn & Co. 

by mail of Tum Survey $1.90. 

This book is for the student rather than the 
general reader. It presents specific information 
as to the various measures for social reform en- 
acted in England since the present Liberal gov- 
ernment was returned to office in 1905. 

The measures presented fall into three groups: 
those dealing with relief, those dealing with labor 
difficulties, and those affecting the structure of 
government. Fourteen different enactments are 
covered, including notification of births, meals 
for necessitous school children, a so-called chil- 
dren’s bill, old age pensions, housing and town 
planning, workmen’s compensation, trade dis- 
putes, trade boards (the equivalent of minimum 
wage boards in this country), labor exchanges, a 
development bill (in conneetion with unemploy- 
ment) and national insurance, Lloyd George's 
“famous land taxing budget, payment of members 
of the House of Commons, and the curbing of the 
House of Lords, 
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In expounding each of the above measures, 
the author makes an introductory statement set- 
ting forth the facts which led up to its introduc- 
tion and covering the stages by which it was 
advanced through Parliament. Extracts follow 
from speeches representing the unionist, the 
liberal and the labor points of view. Following 
the extracts from the speeches, the text of the 
bill in question is given in full, except in a few 
instances, where certain paragraphs are sum- 
marized. In the case of the trades disputes bill, 
the antecedent acts which are modified or super- 
seded are given. Altogether a mass of infor- 
mation is assembled which will prove a vast con- 
venience to the student. 

ELizABETH G. Evans. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE 


By Grorcn Acorn. Introduction by A. C. Benson. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 3800 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tum 
Survny $1.35. 

One of the Multitude is not a work of fiction, 
nor is it the work of one who has merely ob- 
served or studied the life and conditions which it 
describes. A. C. Benson writes in the introduc- 
tion, “I have reason to believe, and indeed to 
know, that the record is literally and exactly true. 
The book is the work of one who had 
his daily bread to earn, who has had to live and 
work and sleep in surroundings which menaced 
all peace and order and decency.” 

The book is an autobiography of a workman 
born in the London slums, whose childhood was 
spent in a miserable home in which the desperate | 
effort to escape starvation had numbed or total- 
ty destroyed all natural affection between parents 
and children. His whole environment was one of 
ugliness and misery. The influence of a club con- 
nected with a mission, and brief association with 
a settlement worker gave the boy only a yearn- 
ing glimpse into a world brighter than his own. 

While still a child he was apprenticed to a 
joiner and began a long disheartening fight to 
earn sufficient to keep life within his body. With 
a courage and persistence that would be remark- 
able even in one much better circumstanced 
than himself, he went from shop to shop in his 
efforts to advance, and even went into partner- 
ship with another poverty stricken youth in a 
shop of their own; but this enterprise failed. 

At about this time he left the wrangling and 
discomfort of his childhood “home” to occupy a 
poor attic room where he hoped to secure the 
‘peace” for which he longed; but illness soon 
overtook him, and actual starvation was immi- 
nent. It was through this illness, however, that 
he at last found a true friend, a man who was 
able upon his recovery to secure for him per- 
manent employment. Upon the strength of the 
scanty regular income thus obtained, he married 
a girl from the settlement club whom, as a youth, 
he had chosen “to go out with,’ and obtained at 
last the comfort of a real home, mean, to be 
sure, but free from wrangling—a “place of rest.’ 

It is difficult to convey in a few words the in- 
tense reality of the humble, sordid life depicted 
in this story. Many would see only its common- 
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place or even degraded features. But the tale is 
indubitably true, and, as the writer says, “per- 
haps the public will recognize that experiences 
lived and written down however poorly are of 
more real value and interest than imaginary fic- 
tions beautifully disguised.” 

May Lancpon WHITE. 


THE BRITANNICA YEAR-BOOK 1913 


Edited by HucH CHISHOLM. The WHncyclopedia 
Britannica Co, London and New York. 1226 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of Tur Surrvey $2.40. 


This book, which seems to combine the best 
features of the best year-books from the historic 
Annual Register down to the recent American 
Year Book, is a complete survey of the world’s 
progress from the publication of the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 1910 
to the end of 1912. Its 1226 pages record in 
readable style important events and permanent 
additions to knowledge. It is written and edited 
in the main by the same corps of specialists, ex- 
perts and trained writers as the encyclopedia it- 
self, and aims to treat its subjects with the same 
thoroughness and care. 

The volume begins with a chronicle of events 
for 1911 and 1912 covering thirty-nine pages and 
constituting with its enumeration of nearly 4,000 
occurrences an exceptionally full diary. The next 
500 pages are devoted to science, literature, pol- 
itics, law, art, sports, etc. Then follow some 700 
pages of special interest to social workers, which 
deal with the economic and social conditions of 
the various nations of the world, large and small, 
‘including the several states of India, South 
America and the United States. 

While the text is crowded with facts and fig- 
ures, interspersed with valuable tables, it is not 
so overburdened with them as to be tiresome 
reading. Connection with the encyclopedia itself 
is made by text references and footnotes, a fea- 
ture which adds to the value of both works. The 


general make-up and appearance of the year-. 


book are commendable. It contains a full index. 
As this work is principally intended for En- 
glish-speaking peoples, considerably more space 
is allotted to the British Empire and the 
United States than to other countries. These two 
sections are also especially valuable as contain- 
ing the results of the recent censuses. The par- 
agraphs on legislation under the various states 
are carefully compiled from the session laws. 


ArtTuuR A. Brooks. 
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PERSONALS 


FeOEEET G. VALENTINE, former commis- 

sioner of Indian affairs, has created a new 
profession—that of counsellor of industrial re- 
lations. From his newly established office at 27 
State street, Boston, he has sent to his friends 


and to possible clients a pamphlet explaining 


what his profession is. The prospectus develops 
the theory that the main elements in “the busi- 
ness thinking of every business man” are the 
consumer, the products, the plant, labor and the 
community where the business is located. ‘The 
central point where all success or failure hinges,” 
says Mr. Valentine, “is the human factor, and 
the one spot where the business man can most 
readily and fruitfully look his business in the 
face is in the personal relations between a room 
foreman and the workers in the room.” 

The foreword continues thus: “Here is the 
beginning of the search which, if followed, will 
lead him onward to concrete knowledge of the 
basic frailty or soundness of his business in its 
five-foid relations: to his purchaser, the quality 
of his product, the absence of waste in his plant, 
the employe, and the vitalizing forces in the 
community. Someone should always be follow- 
ing this search. 

“This need is already realized in many quar- 
ters, and in some places first steps are being 

‘taken by employers, by employes, by consumers, 
and by cities and towns. To these, singly or 
jointly, we offer our services.” 

The phrase “human audit” is the characteri- 
zation Mr. Valentine puts on the work which he 
is prepared to do for the employer whose indus- 
trial problems are such that they require the 
services of an expert. 

In a statement of services Mr. Valentine pro- 
poses to approach the problems of industrial re- 
lations from seven points, and as his profession 
defines itself in this statement, it is reprinted’ in 
full: ; 


1. The personal relation between various 

gtades of superintendents and foremen and 
. the workers they supervise. 

2. The relation between these foremen 
and superintendents and the local managers 
of the concern. 

3. The relation between the local mana- 
agers and the company or the ultimate pow- 
ers in or behind the concern itself. 


4. The relation between the labor forces 
in a concern and the sources of labor sup- 
ply. 

5. The relation of the workers to the 
plans of promotion and the records of effi- 
ciency. 

6. The relation between workers and or- 
ganizations of labor and other movements. 

7. The relation of workers to their home 
life, neighborhood life and to normal com- 
munity standards generally. 
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[X her ten years as general secretary of the 
_ Boston Associated Charities, Alice L. Hig- 
gins, who became Mrs. William H. Lothrop 
on May 17, has performed notable service 
not only for the society, but for the city and the 
state. True to her conviction that sound case 
work is the foundation of all large results and 
true conclusions, she has carried a professional 
standard into all her work. But she has at the 
same time been quick to see the implications of 
the educational principles of modern charity and 
has eagerly promoted their application in allied 
fields. 

She has helped to ‘secure legislation de- 
signed to put the vagrant out of circulation, re- 
turning each to his niche so far as one can still 
be found for him; to give the incipient drunk- 
ard a better chance; to establish the juvenile 
court and make probation more effective. She 
fought in the first rank for the “bar and bottle 
bill’ (to divorce the Darby and Joan of inebri- 
ety), for bills to keep children off the stage and 
others to make wife desertion less attractive. She 
has done effective work for a better prison sys- 
tem and for a more discriminating administra- 
tion of parole. She has awakened us all to put 
through a radical program for the custodial care 
of all the feeble-minded in the commonwealth. 

In local affairs her influence has been equally 
important. She has secured the co-operation of 
the medical charities, been of essential service in 
organizing the social work of hospitals, helped 
materially in the tuberculosis campaign and 
many other local interests, and became a gener- 
al consultant upon charitable and social enter- 
prise. 

Through all this outside work Miss Higgins 
has not only served the city and state at large, 
but incidentally she has interpreted the modern 
charity idea in such a way as to make it 
far more widely understood. She has made 
each new call upon her time and resources 
an opportunity not only for putting through 
the particular measure that seemed nec- 
essary, but for enlisting a new group of workers 
in the educational point of view of mod- 
ern charity, until whole sections of the com- 
munity previously impervious to such ideas have 
become loyal supporters of the cause. Obdurate 
old business men, in whom one would never 
have suspected the ability to look beneath the 
crude outside of any social question, have become 
her followers and disciples. Legislative commit- 
tees have hung upon her words, and governors, it 
is said, have written messages at her dictation. 
She has indeed been in all her work an educator. 
She has had a great belief in volunteers, and has 
regarded the unskillful and the unbelieving as 
among her patients. There has been, as a re- 
sult of her activity, not merely improved admin- 
istration in many public and private charities and 
the inscribing of important laws on the statute 
books, but an improved social atmosphere in the 
city and the commonwealth. 

Miss Higgins’ success in the two kinds of 
work, in the more intimate practice of her pro- 
fession and in the wider field, has been due 
largely to the fact that she is one of those un- 
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usual people who can see both the forest and the 
trees. She has had the power to see the concrete 
case in the light of general principles and in- 
tuition of the eternal currents of human nature 
even where the channel was obstructed or seem- 
ed dried up. 

Very important in her equipment has been a 
strong team sense that made all her work a 
civic duty, a service owed by one fellow member 
to another, as to one of the family, not a gift as 
between strangers. Important also have been an 
unfailing sense of humor, an unbounded hospi- 
tality of mind and a certain sporting view or 
ability to play—to see the artistic side of every 
question—that made the handling of each prob- 
lem and each campaign a joy and a work of art. 
Essential also has been a poetic idealism that il- 
luminated every situation both for herself and 
others. 

Somehow this account of Miss Higgins’ work 
seems to have taken on an obituary tone. But 
Boston confidently expects a continuation of the 
civic service and leadership on which it has 
learned so largely to depend. 


JosEPH LEE. 
x oO OK 


BAILEY B. BURRITT has been engaged as 

director of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare recently created under the Anderson Foun- 
dation of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. 

Mr. Burritt has been in social work since 1906 
when he was appointed director of social work 
of the Speyer School Settlement of Columbia 
University. In 1909 he became assistant secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid Association and 
in 1910 executive secretary of the Committee 
on Criminal Courts of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. Both of these positions 
he held until his present appointment. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Courts and Pris- 
ons of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction of 1912. 

As part of his work as assistant secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association he studied 
the treatment of public intoxication and inebriety 
and his report led to legislation authorizing New 
York and all cities of the first and second class 
in the state to establish institutions for dealing 
with the problem of public intoxication and in- 
ebriety. Action under this act has been secured 
in New York city. 

Mr. Burritt’s work has brought him in touch 
with hospitals and almshouses throughout the 
state and special investigations leading to addi- 
tions to hospital facilities have been made under 
his direction. A general law authorizing the 
cities of New York state to establish and main- 
tain municipal hospitals for general diseases and 
prescribing the methods of organizing and con- 
trolling such hospitals has been secured. Sur- 
veys of hospital conditions in a number of cities 
of the state have been made, and in Buffalo such 
a survey led to the appointment of a board of 
managers charged with the responsibility of es- 
tablishing a general municipal hospital. Plans for 
this institution call for the expenditure of over 
$1,000,000. Changes in almshouse administra- 
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tion and improvements in almshouse buildings 
throughout the state have been secured by the 
Hospital Committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association during the time Mr. Burritt has been 
its active executive head. 

For the past three years Mr. Burritt has also 
been acting as the executive ‘secretary of the 
Committee on Criminal Courts. During this per- 
iod important changes have been secured in the 
inferior courts of New York city. Reforms have 
been brought about in the children’s court; a sub- 
stantial improvement has been made in the 
quantity and quality of probation work; the rec- 
ords of the courts have been systematized; the 
physical condition of court buildings has been 
made better; a finger print system of identifica- 
tion has been installed in the magistrates courts, 
and changes of .method have been made in the 
work of the Night Court for Women and the 
Domestic Relations Court. 

6/8 ok 


S URGEON L. L. WILLIAMS of the United 
States Public Health Service has been de- 
tailed by the surgeon-general for duty as chief 
medical officer at Ellis Island. He relieves Dr. 
George W. Stoner who has been transferred to 
the command of the United States Marine Hos- 
pital at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. Dr. 
Stoner has completed twelve years’ service at 
Ellis Island, having been reassigned twice. 
Dr. Williams was in charge of the medical 
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work at Ellis Island in 1900 and 1901. He has 
had experience in immigration and public health 
work in this country and abroad. During the 
cholera “scare” in 1892, Dr. Williams was in 
charge of the inspection of immigrants at Liver- 
pool. He has been in command of a number of 
marine hospitals and was at one time assistant 
surgeon general in charge of the marine hos- 
pital division. For the last six months, Dr. 
Williams has been loaned by the government as 
expert medical advisor to the committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment which is 
inquiring into the Departments of Health and 
Public Charities in New York. 

The chief medical officer at Ellis Island not 
only directs the physical and mental examina- 
tion of nearly a million immigrants a year but 
has supervision of the immigrant hospitals at 
Ellis Island, to which 10,000 patients are ad- 
mitted annually. About twenty-five medical of- 
ficers of the Public Health Service and a large 
corps of nurses and attendants carry on the 
medical work. 


* * * 


AFTER long. effort the board of directors of 

the Seattle Charity Organization Society 
have induced Richard Hayter to become vice- 
president of the society upon a basis which will 
make him practically managing director. Vir- 
ginia McMechan remains general secretary, 
with duties practically unchanged. Mr. Hayter 
will have charge of the community program of 
the society and will be its general administrator. 
Miss McMechan’s years of service in the Seat- 
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tle field are recognized in her continuation in 
her present position. Mr. Hayter’s appointment 
means a larger work. 

The success of the movement to secure for 
Seattle this year’s meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction was large- 
ly due to the efforts of Mr. Hayter. In business 
himself in Seattle, though with previous social 
experience in the East, he has given much of his 
time to the national conference and other social 
developments. He has now again returned to 
professional social service. 

The basis upon which the Seattle request for 
the conference came was the need of awakening 
the community both to more effort in grappling 
with the conditions already presented, and in 
forestalling as much as possible the added prob- 
lems which are anticipated with the completion 
of the canal. The value of the conference to 
Seattle, and to the whole Northwest is expected 
to prove greater and more permanent through 
Mr. Hayter’s acceptance of this position. 

Mr. Hayter is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. From 1896-98 he was a resident of the 
University Settlement in New York city. He 
was for one year assistant secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, and for two 
years assistant to Dr. Devine, serving as one 
of the first associate editors of Charities, now 
THe Survey. He was for one year connected 
with the New York School of Philanthropy, 
and was also a resident of settlements in London 
and Manchester. While in business in Seattle 
he has given much of his time to social work, 
serving actively for a number of years on the 
Charities Endorsement Committee. He has been 
president of the Social Service Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest. He is now a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Societies for Organizing Charity. 


AN UNNAMED PICTURE BY J, G. BROWN 


It might be called The Gang or better the Angel Choir. 


The faces are idealized in the ta 


artist’s typical manner. 


TREND 


ALMOST simultaneously two old New York- 

ers have recently borne witness to the dis- 
appearance of the old-time newsboy-bootblack, 
one arm, full of papers and a little blacking 
box hanging from the other. 

“My boys are all gone,” said J. G. Brown in 
an interview with a Times reporter a short time 
before his death this year at the ripe oid age 
of eighty-two. His studio in West 10th Street, 
long the gathering place for these little Irish- 
American street arabs, was still filled with their 
blacking-boxes, their clothes and their portraits, 
but the boys were not there. 

“T have tramped the streets in vain for a 
model,’ said he. “Where once I had but to 
start for a walk along Broadway to find ten at 
my heels, now I can wander interminably with- 
out seeing one. Their very clothes have 
changed. It has been four years since I have 
seen a newsboy who had even any trace of the 
picturesqueness and quaintness that formerly 
characterized them.” 

Jacob Riis in Harper’s Magazine records the 
same fact. He bears witness to the free and 
daring spirit of the old school of ragged home- 
less boys, but he looks at their disappearance 
not with Mr. Brown’s pessimism but as a gain 
for childhood. He contemplates with undue 
satisfaction, perhaps, the little second genera- 
tion immigrant street merchant who has _ suc- 
ceeded Mr. Brown’s gamin, and who “lives at 
home and works after school hours, sometimes 
on his own account but oftener to eke out the 
family earnings.” 
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For this type Mr. Brown had no use. He con- 
sidered them sickly and weak physically and “an 
ugly lot in every other way.” Said he: 


““My boys’ lived in the open. There wasn’t 
a danger of the streets that they didn’t face some 
time or other during the day. They would take 
a chance, any time, of being run down by a 
wagon or a street car for the sake of selling a 
paper or selling a ‘shine.’ The result was that 
they were alert, strong, healthy little chaps, with 
elastic bodies and frank, courageous faces. 
. aie | You vote the younger generation ginere 
don’t know the right look of a street boy at all. 
These poor little spineless wretches nowadays 
are unfit to be considered.” 


He deplored equally the padrone system in the 
boot-blacking industry and the compulsory 
school law as responsible for the change in 
street trades and street merchants. His ac- 
count of the effect of the compulsory school law 
is interesting, even if it is one-sided. “A few 
years ago,” he is quoted as saying, “I was still 
able to find enough bright, creditable boys to 
keep me busy, but then they began to go to 
school. I tried having them come to me on Sat- 
urdays, but I was astonished to find that all 
their charm was gone. It wasn’t merely that 
they were clean and properly dressed. Some of 
them were still clad poorly enough. But the 
flavor of the gamin was all gone. They were 
just ordinary school children. They had become 
self-conscious. They had found new games and 
new exercises. They were still perfectly honest 
and self-respecting, and a far cry from this 
deteriorated breed we now have, but the essence 
of vagabondia was gone.” 
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“PAPERS TO SELL” 


This reminiscence of the “sixties” in New York was 
completed by the artist two years before his death. 
Fifty years ago in place of hundreds of wagons deliverin 
papers at the stands of newsdealers, the boys collecte 
at a few centers twice a day and scrambled with each 
other for their armfuls. 


The effective enforcement of this law in the 
last decade is undoubtedly in large part respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the street arab of 
this type. The all-day work of boot-blacking is 
now done by older boys, by youths or even 
grown men, on wages for the most part. The 
newsboy law of 1903 still permits this street 
trade to “rob the cradle” if not the school bench 
by fixing the age limit at ten years and allow- 
ing boys to work till ten o’clock at night. But 
the supervision that goes with these laws ap- 
pears to have put the really homeless boy in a 
home and to have restored the little runaway to 
his family. The boys in newsboys’ lodging 
houses today are not only few of them newsboys, 
but they are for the most part youths of sixteen 
and over from out of town. 

It may be that our modern streets are, as Mr. 
Brown evidently felt, more vicious than in the 
seventies when he first became interested in the 
street boy. It may be that the little Jewish im- 
migrant has less physical and consequently less 
moral stamina than “his boys.” Or it may be 
simply that we know more about the influences 
of the street today and that the artist who ideal- 
ized newsboys’ faces on canvas idealized as well 
their characters and lives. “Paddy,” © Mr. 
Brown’s favorite model, should from his face 
have grown up to be a Saint; history records, 
however, that he did grow up to be a prize- 
fighter. From what source, we may ask, except 
Mr. Brown’s generation of street boys, have the 
gunmen’s gangs been recruited?—M. B. S. 


June 14, 1913. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE WHITE SLAVE 


{For previous communications on The White Slave, 
by Abastenia St. Leger BDberle, published as the cover 
for the May 3 issue of THe Survey, and editorial com- 
ment thereon, see THk Survey for May 31, page 311.] 


To THE EDIToR: 


Your white slave picture is shocking. It is 
the kind of shock that gives impetus to the wave 
of reform sweeping over the country—thanks 
to Dean Sumner, Lavinia Dock, Miss Eberle, 
THE Survey, the Society for Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis and the late Prince A. Morrow. 

The method of keeping the young from evil 
by hiding evil has failed. What does a parent 
fear from the white slave picture? Will it 
tempt a boy to immorality or will it result in an 
embarrassing question to the parent? How many 
parents have told their boys of seventeen the 
danger of “wild oats?” No young man who has 
been in a large city at night has escaped being ~ 
solicited by girls on the street. They cannot be 
kept from the knowledge of evil and should be 
told the danger by their parents who must be 
aroused to this necessity by some shock. 

It was a great shock to me to learn recently 
that 60 per cent of men had been immoral before 
marriage. My college classmates of twenty 
years ago agree that none of the men realized 
any permanent danger from their escapades, and 
that such knowledge would have kept many 
straight. What proportion of the girls in the 
best families go wrong? Not one per cent, and 
yet they are permitted to marry men, at least 
40 per cent of whom should not marry on account 
of the results of their depravity. This is one of 
the great principles the suffragists are working 
for—a single standard of morality for men 
and women. Some men say vice is a necessity 
for bachelors, but the reader of this can prove 
by himself that such is not the case. If it were 
true, the immoral woman would be a heroine, 
protecting her more fortunate sisters from harm. 
The rich girl is comparatively safe. The poor 
girl must be protected from the rich man. 

It is probable that those who protest against 
the white slave picture do not know the facts. 
Let them ask a doctor about the morality of the 
men in their own class of life and then deter- 
mine whether or not strenuous methods are jus- 
tifiable. 

Enclosed is $10 to make me a co-operative sub- 
scriber—An EpiscopaAL VESTRYMAN. 

New York. s 


To THE EDITOR: 


I congratulate you upon the group of protests 
against your cover picture of May 3, the White 
Slave. I thought that one would get under the 
hide! 

The meanest and most inaccessible root of 
the whole white slave business and all that the 
phrase connotes—not forgetting the social and 
economic conditions which are its fecund soil— 
is the ostrich-headed prudery typically expréssed 
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in these protests. It is my deliberate judgment 
that the blazing light of the truth is the first 
thing needed by the very “young people and in- 
different persons who are likely to pick up your 
magazine at random,” as one of your scandal- 
ized correspondents so aptly puts it. The “un- 
wholesome curiosity” of which we hear so much 
glib mention thrives best in the “shelter” of 
pseudo-ignorance miscalled “innocence.” 

For myself, I am having that picture framed 
for the especial benefit of my fourteen-year-old 
boy. I feared he might not see it, or seeing it 
might miss its significance, its special message to 
him. There will go to him with it, believe me, 
some explicit conversation from his father. I 
deeply regret that I have no budding daughter; 
if I had, it would go to her, too, with conversa- 
tion equally explicit—nor would it be her first 
acquaintance with the subject. 

Hit ’em again, and hit ’em hard! 
power to your elbow. 


And more 


Joun P. Gavir. 
Washington, D. C. 


\ 
To THE EDIToR: 


I agree with those who object to the white 
slave picture on the cover of a recent number 
of Tue Survey and think it was a mistake, in 
the interest of a great cause, to put it there. 

I do not see why you might not be prosecuted 
for sending obscene pictures through the mail. 
The only excuse would seem to be that, as the 
late Professor Norton was quoted as saying 
about a certain statue exhibited in Boston, “It 
was too ugly to be indecent.” 

ArtHuR T. LyMaAN. 

Boston. ; 


Tn tHE EpirTor: 


What good end is to be reached by the white 
slave picture on the cover of last week’s SurvEY? 
Must a woman’s nakedness be exposed in such 
a way to awaken pity for her and indignation 
against the traffic in her body? The picture 
seems to me indecent and offensive. I say this 
very respectfully for I put a high value upon 
THE Survey.—D. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To THE EpiTor: 


Let me give you just one word of heartiest 
thanks for your reply, in the current issue of 
THE Survey, to those who have criticised you 
for printing the cover picture of the sculpture 
group, the White Slave. It was: complete and 
final. I have ever been aware of the fact that 
you had a great work to do in reaching and 
educating the general public; but I never before 
realized, until this recent episode, that you are 
confronted also by the task of educating your 
own readers. It is evident that the battle for the 
absolutely open and free discussion of this ques- 
tion, in speech and print, has yet to be won, 
even in the case of those who must be supposed 
to have some knowledge of modern social prob- 


THE SURVEY 


June 14 


lems. I count upon you to stick to your guns 
and fight this thing through to a finish, regard- 
less of subscription lists. 
JounN Haynes Homes. 
New York. ‘ 


To THE EDITOR: 


It grieves me to say that I can not renew my 
subscription and run the risk of having another 
cover similar to that by Miss Eberle come into 
our home circle. Of course, I am in hearty 
sympathy with every sane effort to break up the 
hideous traffic she so eloquently depicts, but 1 
cannot permit the sanctity of our home to be in- 
vaded by anything of that sort. ; 

My young daughters tore off the wrapping ot 
the magazine and brought it to me, with wonder 
and amazement on their faces. No matter what 
one’s sympathy with the effort to reform this 
evil, one would not put a copy of the report of 
the Chicago Vice Commission on the library 
table, and this wonderful piece of work by Miss 
Eberle is as plain spoken as that. 

As some one has said, had it been inside the 
pages the offense against good taste would have 
been less. I felt badly enough when it came 
into my home, but when I saw it lying on the 
newsstand I felt worse. 


EstetteE R. McVeEcKar. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


To THE EDITor: 


As a subscriber to THE Survey I wish to 
thank you for the issue of May 3. 

I was in Atlanta, Ga., at the time a little girl 
was put to death by some low human brute. I 
think that the artist picture on your cover of 
May 3 speaks loudly to every father and mother. 
Is it not strange that some people will strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel? 

I say God bless Rockefeller and your paper 
and all who are trying to get at the bottom of 
the white slave traffic. Keep sending THE 
SURVEY. 

R. S. STEPHENSON. 

[Superintendent Associated Charities.] 


Raleigh, N. C. 


To tHE EpitTor: 


I am so amazed and astounded at the letters 
of protest that you print protesting against the 
white slave cover that I should be doing violence 
to my feelings if I did not array myself among 
those who most emphatically endorse your ac- 
tion in furnishing this dramatic lesson. How- 
ever apathetic one may be about voluntary pros- 
titution, there can surely be no sentient being 
whose soul is not stirred to its depths at the 
thought of pandering. If capital punishment is 
ever permissible—concerning which I am wav- 
ering—it is surely so in this crime of crimes, 
which is more hideous than premeditated mur- 
der, and the unwillingness of anyone to give its 
existence the widest publicity is to me inex- 
plicable. ue 
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The art of the statue might be better, but this 
is a detail; its lesson is sublime. 
James W. Wacker, M. D. 
Chicago. 


To THE EDITOR: 


The correspondence which has ensued on your 
publication of Miss Eberle’s White Slave has 
filled me with amazement, as I had thought there 
could have been but one thought among sub- 
scribers of a journal of the character of THE 
SuRVEY as to the utility of such a publication. 
My wife and I were delighted that you published 
it, and when it appeared at once showed it to 
our daughters with whom and their brother we 
freely discuss the whole range of social topics. 
Our daughters had seen the statuette at the 
“futurist” exhibition in New York and had com- 
mented on its power to impress a lesson. 

No, let us not be afraid! Young men, even 
young Methodist clergymen, are never “cor- 
rupted” by pictures like this. And let those who 
fear this corruption in their own well-brought-up 
circle remember the thousands who have been, 
and are today corrupted by a social system that 
an age-long conspiracy of silence has done so 
much to foster. This conspiracy has at last 
been broken, and while the truth that has been 
laid bare is by no means palatable, let those who 
hesitate over some of the methods remember 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

WALTER MENDEtson, M.D. 

New York. 


To THE EpirTor: 


Inclosed please find fifty cents (in stamps) for 
which please send me two copies of THE SURVEY 
for May 3.. Mrs. Laidlaw’s review of My Little 
Sister has so stirred me I want to send the copies 
of THe Survey to the mothers of two young 
girls who are coming to that dangerous age. 

Please send copies soon and oblige, 


LILLIAN CLEMENT. 
Madrid, N. Y. 


A MISSTATEMENT CORRECTED 
To THE EpITor: 


May I make a correction in the story appear- 
ing in THE SuRvEy, anent misleading statements 
that have come out of the hearings of the Curran 
Legislative Commission? Reference is made in 
the article to the average salary of the workers 
of the United Charities and that of the workers 
in the County Relief Department. The former 
should be about $800 and the latter about $1,200 
instead of $684 and $1,332 respectively. The 
writer of your article is not at fault, since he 
took the figures from the official statement of 
our Board of Directors. We discovered the 
error after this statement was printed. 

EucENE T. Lies. 

[General Superintendent, United Charities of Chicago.] 

Chicago. 


18ee Tum Survey of May 31, p. 299. 
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JOTTINGS 


WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


The Calendar of Conferences in THE Survey 
for May 24 contained mistakes in the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming meeting of the National 
Association of Workers for the Blind. It will 
be held in Jacksonville, Ill, June 24-27. The 
secretary is Charles F. F. Campbell, 962 Franklin 
Avenue, Columbus, O. 


TO LICENSE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


In an attempt to work out the problem of ad- 
justing profits on food in passing from producer 
to consumer, New York state has passed the 
Cole bill licensing commission merchants. The 
‘law provides that, after August 1, no person or 
firm shall receive or sell any form of produce 
without a license. The power to issue licenses 
is given to the commissioner of agriculture. This 
law protects the farmer by requiring each appli- 
cant for a license to file a fidelity bond of $3,000 
to secure an honest accounting of the moneys 
received from the sale of farm produce. 


SOCIALIST WEEKLY EXONERATED 


For the first time in six years no member of 
the staff of the Appeal to Reason is under in- 
dictment. In May Federal Judge Pollock dis- 
missed, without allowing it to come to trial, the 
suit brought against the Socialist weekly short- 
ly before the suicide of its founder, J. A. Way- 
land. All the cases in these six years have 
grown out of the persistent attacks of the 4p- 
peal on the federal judiciary. The charge just 
dismissed was of circulating obscene matter 
throught the mails in connection with the revela- 
tion of conditions alleged to exist in Fort Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary. 


SEX HYGIENE AT BUFFALO CONFERENCE 


At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Federation for Sex Hygiene in 
May, Dr. Hugh Cabot of Boston was elected 
a member of the committee. The annual meet- 
ing of the federation was set for August 27 at 
Buffalo in connection with the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene. The 
federation has charge of the sex education sec- 
tion of this congress, and has already secured 
to speak on this subject P. P. Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education; Thomas M. 
Balliet, dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University, and President William T. Fos- 
ter, Reed College, Portland, Ore.; Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity will preside over the sex education section. 

H. H. Moore, secretary of the Oregon State 
Society of Social Hygiene, is arranging, under 
the direction of the American Federation for 
Sex Hygiene, a conference on sex education and 
related subjects, to be held in connection with 
the National Conference o: Charities and Cor- 
rection at Seattle, July 5-12. 
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WORLD BROTHERHOOD AMONG STUDENTS 


The name of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, heads the honorary committee 
of the eighth international Congress of Students 
(Corda Fratres) to be held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., August 29 to September 13. 

The principal aim of this federation, which 
was started in Italy in 1898, is to spread the 
idea of unity and brotherhood among students 
without regard to their religious or political 
beliefs. It now has affiliated organizations in 
many European countries and in both North and 
South America. It is expected that at the com- 
ing meeting a plan will be developed for an all- 
embracing world organization of students in the 
higher institutions of learning. 


MOVIES AND THE LAW IN NEW YORK 


Mayor Gaynor of New York has again vetoed 
a moving picture ordinance passed by the Board 
of Aldermen. This time the measure contained 
a “joker” forbidding galleries in moving picture 
houses. The mayor felt that this clause was in- 
serted to protect theater owners against moving 
picture competition by making construction need- 
lessly expensive. Few, even of the larger 
theaters in New York, can seat 600 people on the 
ground floor, the limit specified in the motion 
picture ordinance. Several months. ago the 
mayor vetoed a similar ordinance of the alder- 
men because it provided, in his opinion, illegally, 
for a cencorship of moving pictures previous to 
their public exhibition. 


COMPENSATION FOR INNOCENT PERSONS 

Governor McGovern of Wisconsin has signed 
a bill providing that the state shall compensate 
innocent persons sentenced to prison through ‘an 
error of justice. The act provides for a com- 
mission, consisting of the governor and the mem- 
bers of. the state board of control, to pass on 
petitions for compensation. The maximum sum 
that can be awarded is $5,000. 

A federal bill has been drafted to apply to 
cases arising in the federal courts.” 


1See THw Survey, February 8, page 642. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON ? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort find the 
FRANKLIN SQUARE Housnm a delightful place to stop. 
A home hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women, with a transient department. Safe, comfort- 
able, convenient of access; reasonable. For particulars 
and prices address Miss CAaSTINE C. Swanson, Supt. 
11 Hast Newton St., Boston. 


Two Social Tours 
IN EUROPE 


The pieneer party went last year. Its success 


will be increased this year. 
SAILINGS 


june cOme to Copenhagen 
June 28 . . . to Hamburg 
Several have already enrolled. Full information 


DR. E. E. PRATT, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE SURVEY 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


“eaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 


Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 18 to first week in September 
Tickets eptienal. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 

S LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 


1184 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY, executive financial, experienced, high 
class, would like connection with charitable institution, 
woman’s college or National Organization. Highest 
references. Address 1112 Survny. 


Matron seeks institutional position. Large experi- 
ence. References. Address 1122 Survey. 


In_ settlement, recreation or other field, executive 
position by man who has held executive positions 
of large responsibility in the business field. Has 
also done special propaganda work in prison reform 
field. Has definite experience in settlement and 
playground work. Address 1123 TH Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


(1) Manual Training Instructor. Must be able to 
teach mechanical drawing and furnish satisfactory 
reference as to character. Good salary. 

(2) Woman for Parole Officer, Girls’ Department.. 
Must have had experience in the handling of girls; 
also be able to furnish satisfactory reference. 

Address: W. F. Penn. Superintendent, Pennsylvania 
Training School, Morganza, Pa. 


WANTED a Jewess to take charge of a small out- 
door kindergarten in New York City. Resident po- 
gion: S. B., 1578 Lexington Avenue, New York 

y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU of the Women’s: 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., wishes to know of opportunities in: 
Social Service affording living expenses, for college 
graduates (1913) who have majored in Economics and 
Sociology, but have had little field work. 


TEACHER will rent desirable furnished home im 
Montclair for July and August. 
SURVEY. 


FOR RENT IN WESTCHESTER for year or sum- 
mer. Stone house—six rooms, all improvements,. 
unfurnished—piano, small library. Large grounds, 
planted vegetable garden, fruit. 25 minutes from 
155th Street. Address 1125 Survny. 


TO RENT for Summer. Small, old house, six rooms: 
in lower Berkshires—furnished—two sleeping porches: 
—chance for outdoor life—books—moderate rent. Ad-— 
dress 1126 Survey. 


June 14, 1913. 


Address 1124, 


—— 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS JUNE 23 


The first entrance examinations for the year 1913-14 of the 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
Training for Social Work 


will be held in New York on June 23. Students able to attend 
on that date should notify the Director at once. 
The second and last examinations will be held on Sept. 15. 


CLASS LIMITED TO 100 STUDENTS 


In order to give the close personal attention to each student, 
for which the New York School of Philanthropy stands, 
and to insure full and satisfactory field work under expert 
supervision, the class of 1913-14 will be limited to 100. 


Write now for entrance qualifications. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CO-OPERATION OR INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


ie Chi 1 
COMPETITION ? Po Oe eee 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 


: : 5 = For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
This is not an open question in BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 


676 Broadway, New York City 
Dry Goo 
ae . : : RDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Organization implies working to- 484 Fuiton Street, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Charity Organization Society work. 


Newspaper Cp plats: 
ENRY ROMBIKBH, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goo 
H. & B 


ring dependent families to G: *“GOLDBERG, 
In restori 8 d P dent . West Broadway and Hngeon Street, New York 


= harit rganization Hard , Tools and Su 
seli-support, the Charity Orga ere SMMIACHDR, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


gether. 


Society is constantly co - operating 


: : : : SEEMAN BROS. 
with the social forces in the city. Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital SoBe 
HIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


The Charity Organization Society Ideal Window Ventilators 

HAL VENTILATOR CO. 

105 East 22d Street 120. Liberty St. New York 
Electrical Badincert and Contractors: 
Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 145 Bast 23d Street, New York City 


BUY FROCY OGR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Books for Vacation Reading 


The Unrest of Women 
By Edward Sandford Martin 


The author examines the various demands and 
desires of women, disclosing the cause and cure of 
the present disturbance as he sees them. 

$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


Certainty and 


Justice 
By Frederic R. Coudert 


A series of essays tracing 
the conflict between the 
ultra-conservatism of pre- 
cedent in the interpretation 
of the law, and the demands 
of progress in its liberali- 
zation and its proper adapt- 
ation to the needs of each 
succeeding generation. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


The Book Women Have Been Waiting For 


Woman and Tomorrow 
By W. L. George 


Those interested in the burning question of Fem- 
inism will be startled, amazed, perhaps even oc- 
casionally shocked by this volume. 
$1.25 net. 


Postpaid $1.37. 


Frederick McCormick’s 


“Inside’”’ Story of the Chinese Revolution 


The Flowery Republic 


The entire story is told by aman whose experi- 
ences, interviews, and impressions, gathered while 
serving as war correspondent, constitute in them- 
selves the history of the revolution. Nlustrated. 

$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.70. 


Education for 
Social 


Efficiency 
By Irving King, Ph. D. 
A vital study of the sig- 

nificance of the _ social 


movement as it affects ed- 
ucation. 


$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 


“ The Red Leaves of ao Human Heart’’ 


All the Days of My Life 


An Autobiography 


By Amelia E. Barr 


The distinctly human and appealing story of the 
eventful life of the famous author. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. Postpaid $3.70. 


E. Temple Thurston’s 


Love Fantasy 


The Open 
Window 


A new novel written in 
the same vein as ‘The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense.’’ 
Illustrated. 


$1.35 net. Postpaid $1.47. 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. 


A Handbook for the Outdoor Girl 


Vacation Camping for Girls 
By Jeannette Marks 


Shows in detail how to prepare for camping and 
how thoroughly to enjoy the freedom of woods and 
lake. Illustrated. $1.00 net. . Postpaid $1.10. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


